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January 27, 1893, wno would have been the constitutional suc- 
cessor of President Harrison? The whole subject is" worthy of 
careful study and may be fraught with serious consequences. 

In regard to the author's remedy, it seems sufficient to say that 
it is to be brought about by a constitutional amendment, which 
seems to us a theoretical possibility but a practical impossibility, 
unless it can be made an issue between parties, which seems 
rather doubtful. 

Mr. Dougherty is deserving of much credit for his masterly 
study and no student of history or politics can afford to neg- 
lect a careful reading of it. 

EDWARD McMAHON. 



The Flora of the State of Washington, By Charles V. Piper. 
(Washington, D. C. ; Smithsonian Institute. 1906. Pp. 637.) 

While a flora of the state is not primarily historical in its 
nature, the appearance of this excellent work marks an epoch in 
the botany of the state and thus in the history of the state as 
well. Moreover, the author is one of the sons of Washington 
and the product of Washington's institutions, and history is 
measured by men and not by time. 

In the preparation of this work Professor Piper has spent 
years visiting herbaria to examine specimens, hunting up old 
records to locate early collections, traveling back and forth 
through the state, visiting every mountain and valley, every nook 
and cranny. A state so diverse in its climatology needs careful 
study for a complete flora, and the book shows that this has been 
given. 

Professor Piper is better fitted to write such a book than any 
other man. He was raised among Washington plants, and has 
been interested in them from his youth. He has lived in western 
Washington, getting his college training in the University of 
Washington, and among our trees and shrubs, collecting con- 
stantly far and wide. He has spent years in eastern Washington, 
in the state college as professor of biology, thus becoming fa- 
miliar at first hand with the flora of the eastern section of the 
state. He then went into the department of agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, D. C, thus getting near the great collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, with the Gray Herb- 
arium at Harvard, and with the Britton collection, at the New 
York Botanical Garden. His work in the department of agri- 
culture also required travel, thus giving him opportunity of meet- 
ing noted local collectors and examining their collections. In 
every way the man has been prepared for the work, and the 
work shows it. 
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The book considers the ferns and flowering plants only. The 
context may be considered under two heads, namely" the ecology 
of the state, and a catalogue of the plants in it. 

The ecological portion opens with a short account of the plant 
collectors of the state, many of whom are well known as histori- 
cal characters. Mention may be made of Menzies, Lewis, Doug- 
las, Scouler, Tolmie, Gairdner, Wyeth, Nuttall, Pickering, Brack- 
enridge, Geyer, Spalding, Lyall,, Jeffrey and others; and what 
an array of names we get from them ! There are the genera 
Douglasia, Menziesia, Scouleria, Piperia, Wyethia ; and there 
are species after species of nuttallii, tolmiei, piperi, menziesii, 
douglasii, gairdneri, jeffreyi, cusickii, geyeri, suksdorfii, lyallii, 
scouleri, hendersoni, howellii, brandegii, flettii, watsoni, liebergii, 
cottoni. 

On account of its varying ecological conditions the State is 
considered divided into six general zones or areas according 
to altitude, rainfall, and cold. These six zones are the Upper 
Sonoran, Humid Transitional, Canadian, Hudsonian, Arctic, and 
Arid Transitional. These zones are taken up in order, their 
boundaries somewhat defined, and the characteristic plants for 
each listed. 

The Upper Sonoran area is the sagebrush area, now becom- 
ing the area of tomatoes, peaches and watermelons. This com- 
prises chiefly the great basin of the Columbia, and extends south- 
ward. The plants of this region Professor Piper traces largely 
from the great basin region of Nevada and southeastern Oregon, 
and from California. A list of California plants found in the 
Upper Sonoran area is given, as is a list of the Great basin 
plants. He points out that plants would travel fastest in the 
direction of the prevailing winds. These are from the south, and 
often quite strong. The California plants seem to have come 
by way of Klamath gap, the Siskiyou mountains blocking the 
way northward along the Willamette valley. The passage of 
Willamette valley plants up the Columbia does not seem to have 
taken 'place, for which he accounts by the fact that these moist- 
region plants are illy adapted to the dry climate of the Upper 
Sonoran area. 

The Humid Transitional area is the lower wet regions west 
of the Cascade range. It extends from southern Oregon north- 
wards, and may be recognized in a general way as the region 
of the red fir, brake, salal, Oregon grape, huckleberry and dog- 
wood. This he again divides into uplands, bottom lands, and 
gravelly prairies. The uplands are covered with firs and such 
other plants as one finds on the hills about Seattle. The bottom 
lands correspond in flora to our lake borders and deep-shaded 
gullies, where we find the ash, maple and devil's club. The 
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gravelly prairies are such regions as those about Qlympia, where 
are found scattered oaks and pines. A list of Humid-Transi- 
tional area plants, found only west of the Cascade-Sierra Ne- 
vada range, is given, and another common to eastern Washing- 
ton. He believes the latter reached here by way of Klamath gap. 
Along the coast the Sitka spruce replaces the fir. There also one 
finds other plants on account of the sandy soil and proximity of 
salt water. Throughout the whole area one finds peat bogs, 
which have a flora characteristic of such bogs elsewhere. 

The Arid Transitional area, limited to eastern Washington, 
is that region between the Humid and the Sonoran, or very dry, 
region. This he considers made up of two fairly distinct strips, 
the lower or drier of which is characterized by the bunch grass 
and June grass flora, a treeless region just above the Sonoran 
sagebrush region. This includes the Walla Walla, Palouse and 
Big Bend regions. The higher and damper he calls the yellow 
pine belt. This is between 1,800 and 3,300 feet in altitude. The 
fir often accompanies the pine. Lists of plants of the Arid 
Transitional area are given, showing that many of them are com- 
mon to California, to the Columbia basin or to the Rocky moun- 
tains. A comparison of the Humid Transitional with the Arid 
Transitional plants points toward the interesting hypothesis that 
many Arid Transitional plants have persisted from a former 
glacial period, and are now on the verge of extinction on ac- 
count of changed conditions. 

The Canadian zone is an illy defined one above the Humid 
Transitional. The characteristic trees are the white pine, lodge- 
pole pine, hemlock, noble fir, amabilis fir, white fir, Engelmann's 
spruce and larch. Among these also grow red firs. Among its 
characteristic shrubs are the dwarf cornel and trailing mountain 
black berry. This zone is in scattered localities, and its limits are 
not well defined. 

The Hudsonian zone is just below the Arctic, and is the high- 
est of the timbered zones. It may be known by its character- 
istic plants, of which the following are noteworthy: Subalpine 
fir, black hemlock, Alaska cedar, white-bark pine, azalia, moun- 
tain ash, bear grass. A table of the plants of the Hudsonian 
zone, showing practically the same plants in this zone on the 
various mountains of this state, as well as those of Oregon and 
California, is interesting from the standpoint of geology. How 
did they get there? 

The Arctic zone is that above the timber line, and thus con- 
sists of strips and patches on the high ridges and peaks. Here 
are abundant wild flowers, sedges and the heathers. A long list 
of characteristic plants is given, comparing their occurrence in 
this zone, on various peaks of this state, or Oregon, and in the 
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Arctic regions of the North. Such tables are extremely interest- 
ing. 

How can we account for the same plants on top of Mount 
Shasta, Mount Hood, Mount Rainier, Mount Baker, Blue moun- 
tains, and the level Arctic regions of Alaska? Can seed blow 
from one cold peak to another? The general conclusion is that 
they wandered southward during a geological ice period, and 
when the climate changed to a warmer one the plants either re- 
ceded to the north or up the mountains before the warmer clim- 
ate. Those which went up instead of north were cut off, like 
detachments of a retreating army ; some were overtaken on low 
peaks and overwhelmed ; others more fortunate in scaling higher 
peaks are still finding favorable conditions. Long isolation, how- 
ever, is apt to cause changes in the plants, thus resulting in new 
species. So such areas become interesting from the standpoint 
of evolution. 

Professor Piper points out as of special botanic interest the 
Olympic mountains, the Columbia gorge, Klickitat county; 
Mount Stuart and the Wenatchee mountains, and the Blue moun- 
tains ; the Oympics and Blue mountains on account of their iso- 
lation ; Mount Stuart and the Wenatchee mountains on account 
of granitic character, dry situation and isolation ; Klickitat county 
on account of its mixture of humid transitional and arid transi- 
tional climate and warm southern slope ; the Columbia gorge 
on account of its varied conditions of moisture and soil. 

An interesting page is a list of 188 plants known to occur only 
in the state of Washington. Two of these are the only repre- 
sentatives of their genera. So long a list spells unmistakably 
diversity of conditions, together with isolation. 

The catalogue of the ferns and flowering plants of the state 
comprises most of the book. There is no key to the families. 
This is unfortunate, since the book would be of much greater 
use to those who are not primarily botanists, if such a key were 
given. From the family, however, keys are given to genera and 
species. The fact that it has these keys alone makes it a book 
that should be in every high school in the State. The book 
is not a manual, like Gray's or Coulter's, but a catalogue. There 
is not given, therefore, a description of the various plants. It is 
evidently not intended primarily as a book for amateurs, but a 
work upon which future works adapted to beginners may be 
based. What is given of each plant, so far as possible, is (a) 
the scientific name ; (b) the common name ; (c) the synonyms 
of the scientific names, and citations to literature, the latter 
being extremely valuable to investigators; (d) the type locality, 
that is, the place where the plant was first found ; (e) the range, 
or general, distribution of the plant, and throughout the United 
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States in particular; (f) the zonal distribution, it being well 
known that plants are not found everywhere over their range 
but are limited to certain localities by the soil, cold, or rainfall ; 
(g) a list of the specimens examined by Prof. Piper as a basis 
for his conclusions. 

The book includes many new species which seem to be founded 
on good distinctions. The fact that there are not more of them 
reflects great credit upon Professor Piper. It is often a tempta- 
tion to taxonomists to divide old species into several or many 
new ones upon insignificant or poorly marked characters. Many 
men would have given us a doubtful list of new species as big 
as the work could stand without becoming ridiculous. 

This work is one many of us have long expected, knowing 
that Professor Piper was at work upon it, and is a decided 
contribution to botanical literature. The only books of the kind 
for our territory are quite unsatisfactory, and no good book 
upon the classification of ferns and flowering plants of Washing- 
ton can hereafter be written without acknowledging the debt 
we owe to Professor Piper. 

THEODORE C. FRYE. 



"The True History of The Civil War." By Guy Carlton Lee, 
of Johns Hopkins University. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 1903. 
$2.) 

This is the last published volume in the "True" series of biog- 
raphies and histories and the reviewer is puzzled to know what 
has led a responsible house to publish the work. 

The first half of the book is taken up with the causes lead- 
ing up to the war, and in this part we get some curious informa- 
tion. The opening sentence informs us that "the seeds of dis- 
sension between the North and the South were carried to Vir- 
ginia in the ships commanded by Newport, and to Massachu- 
setts in the 'Mayflower.' " "As two distinct classes of English- 
society settled America, so did two distinct principles actuate 
and control the settlement itself — material interests, as sought 
by the individual adventurer as well as by the whole colony; 
ideas, seeking a refuge in the wilderness from cramping intol- 
erence at Home." (13). "We have, then, two peoples who, 
though geographically undivided, inevitably drew apart from 
each other because the dominant strain in each originally sprang 
from different classes of society and because of the results of 
dissimilar environment." (14). 

"Men who have been persecuted cultivate intolerance when 
they come into power : Consequently, the laissez faire princi- 
ple was an impossibility in New England." (16). Now notice 
what we are coming to. "The immoderation of the abolition- 



